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STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
In Assemsty,-—July 10, 1851. 


Resolved, That the Governor be authorized to ap- 
int a suitable person, as a Commissioner, to em- 
dy in a single act, a Common School (ode for the 
State of New-York : such commissioner to report the 
same to the next legislature, and to be paid the sum of 
one thousand dollars, out of the contingen! fund of 
this House, besides necessary expenses of clerk hire. 
STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Albany, August 4, 1851. 
Sm: In consideration of the many services you 
have rendered to the cause of Common School Edué 
cation in this State, and of your eminent qualifica 
tions for the discharge of the duty, I appoint you a 
Commissioner “to embody, in a single act, a Com- 
mon School Code for the State of New-York,” in pur- 
suance of a resolution of the Assembly : passed, Ju- 
ly 10, 1851. 








‘Very respectfully, 
WASHINGTON HUNT. 
Samvrt S. Raxpatt, Esq., Albany. 





The undersigned, appointed by the Governor a 
Commissioner, in pursuance of the resolution of the 
Honorable the Assembly, on the 10th of July last, 
to embody in a single act, a Common School Code 
for the State of New-York, has the honor to submit 
the following 

REPORT: 


The Common School system of the State of New 
York, is, justly, the pride and boast of its inhabit- 
ants. Its foundations were laid at an early period 
of our history ; and the essential materials of the su 
perstructure were brought together and arranged by 
the legislatures of 1812, °13 and’14, under the aus- 
pices of the leading statesmen of that day. During 
the forty years which have since elapsed, various al 
terations and modifications have, from time to time, 
been incorporated into the system then established; 
but its principal features have, with few exceptions, 
remained unchanged. They have thus become famil- 
iar to the people, and while experience has, in ali 
essential respects, vindicated their wisdom and utili- 


ty, they have commended themselves to the popular 
acceptance and regard by the simplicity of their pro- 
visions, and the adaptation of their details to the ob- 
ject for which they were designed. In the execution 
of the commission devolved upon the undersigned, 
he has not ened it éither expedient or desirable to 
make any other or farther innovations upon the sys- 
tem thus consolidated and matured, than such as an 
enlightened public opinion seemed clearly to demand 
or the results of experience, in its practical adminis- 
tration, to justify or require. 

In reference to the various alterations of the exist- 
ing law, which have been thus proposed, a full and 
free consultation has been had by correspondence 
and otherwise, not only with the most eminent and 
distinguished friends of education throughout the 
State, but with a large number of those who are, and 
for many years past, have been practically engaged, 
in the administration of the system. Whenever the 
views of any considerable number of these gentlemen 
differed in any essential respect, from those of the 
undersigned, as to the expediency or necessity of any 
proposed change, he has deemed it his duty to give 
effect to the former, rather than pertinaciously to in- 
sist upon his own pre-coneeived opinion ; and, taken 
as a whole, the code herewith submitted, may be re- 
garded as in substantial conformity with the wishes 
and views of the friends of education generally, so 
far as the undersigned has been able, from the most 
extensive facilities for information, to obtain a knowl- 
edge of those wishes and views. 

A copy of the circular forwarded to these gentle- 
men, and of the replies of several of them, has been 
appended to this report : from which the legislature 
will be able to deduce their own inferences, as tothe 

revailing tendency of the public sentiment, so far as 
it may be indicated by the correspondence thus sub- 
mitted. 

The prominent changes in the existing system, 
which the undersigned has deemed it his duty to re- 
commend, and which has been incorporated in the 
code herewith submitted, are, 

1. The separation of the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools from that of Secretary 
of State, and its erection into a separate and distinct 
department. 

2. The substitution of a permanent tax of one mill 
on every dollar of real and personal property of the 
State, for the present state tax of $800,000. 

8. The restoration, in a modified form, of the of- 
fice of County Superintendent of Common Schools. 

1. The separation of the office of Superintendent 
of Common Schools from that of the Secretary of 
State, and its erection into a distinct department, is 
believed not only to be imperatively required by 
considerations of public policy, but to be fully in ac- 
cordance with public sentiment. 

At the organization of the system, this office was 
created by the legislature, and its functions devolved 





upon ari eminent and able officer, under whose super- 
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vision the important interests involved were judi- 
ciously and acceptably administered for a period of 
six years. Atthe expiration of that time, a combi- 
nation of circumstanees, growing out of the political 
movements of the day, and entirely unconnected with 
the condition of the system of public instruction, in- 
duced the legislature, to attach this department 
to that of Secretary of State. Neither the duties 
devolving upan that office, nor those connected with 
the general supervision of the schools, were at that 
period, very onerous or important. e great in- 
terests of the State which grew out of thacompletion 
of our system of internal improvement, afid the con- 
sequent expansion of the various avenues of busi- 
ness, had not then been committed to the charge of 
the administrative officers of the government : and 
the whole number of school districts in the state did 
not exceed seven thousand ; in which only about three 
hundred and forty thousand children were under in- 
struction. : 

Within the thirty years which have since elapsed, 
the duties devolving upon the Secretary of State 
have been immensely augmented, and in his capaci 


ty, as one of the Commissioners of the Land Office, of 


e Canal Fund and Canal Board, as a Trustee of the 
State Library, of the Capitol, and of other public 
buildings, and as one of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity ; so great a multiplicity of avocations have been 
committed to his hands, as in conjunction with the 

erformance of the duties originally appertaining to 

is office. imperatively to demand and require the de- 
votion of the entire time at his disposal, and of all 
his intellectual as well as physical energies. In the 
mean time the department of public instruction has 
been materially extended and enlarged ; the nuraber 
of districts having increased to nearly twelve thous- 
and: the number of children under instruction to 
nearly eight hundred thousand ; the amount of pub- 
lic money annually apportioned and distributed, from 
sixty thousand to upwards of one million of dollars, 
and the entire expenditure of the system, from less 
than one hundred thousand to more than three mil- 
lions of dollars, The official correspondence of the 
department has immensely increased ; its jurisdiction 
on appeal and otherwise, has been extended so as to 
embrace all controversies arising under the various 
provisions relating to common schools, and the amount 
of business devolved upon it so greatly augmented 
as to require the entire attention of a separate officer, 
whose whole time and energies should be devoted to 
its administration. The daily correspondence of the 
department alone, is sufficient to demand the services 
of an able and experienced officer. 


In the absence of any intermediate officer, whose 
duty it is to communicate the requisite information, 
the superintendent is called upon to explain the var- 
ious provisions of the school law, and to apply them 
to the continually changing circumstances of twelve 
thousand school districts ; and so great has been the 
pressure of this correspondence alone, that for the 
ee ten years, it has been found utterly impractica 

le to make any record of the various opinions given, 
or even to keep copies of the substance of the answer 
returned. In addition to this exhausting and labor- 
ious duty, and to the examination and decision of the 
numerous appeals, from time to time brought, involv 
ing, not unfrequently, very voluminous and compli- 
cated statements and counter-statements, the duty of 
apportioni: g the State tax of $800,000. among the 
several Counties of the State, and its avails, together 
with those of the school fund, among the several 
counties, cities and towns, annually devolved upon 
this officer: the preparation of the uecessary forms, 
lustructions and expositions for the use of the officers 
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and inhabitants of the several districts ; and of the 
annyal report required from the department, with its 
voluminous tables ; the annual visitations and inspec- 
tions of the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and 
Blind, and the selection of state pupils for those In- 
stitutions ; the general supervision of the State 
Normal School. ese and other r sible duties, 
embracing, as they do, the whole field of elementary 
my we instruction, and affecting, directly or indirect- 
y, the interests of the entire community, seem clearly 
to demand the establishment and efficient organiza- 
tion of a distinct and separate department. 


There can be no valid reason why the comprehen- 
sive and responsible functions of this office should be 
attached as an appendage to another, and one totally 
dissimilar in all its requisitions ; especially when the 
legitimate business of each is more than sufficient to 
task all the energies and occupy all the time of its 
incumbent. It is freely conceded that under all these 
disadvantages, the eminent individuals who have 
successfully administered the department, have faith- 
fully and satisfactorily discharged the high duties 
coufided to them:; but it believed that this fact in no 
measure, detracts from the strength of the argument 
for the separation of these incongruous functions. 


Neither public policy, nor a just regard to those 
considerations which should actuate the legixlature 
in the distribution of civil.employments, require that 
an unnecessary and onerous accumulation of duties 
should be devolved upon any public officer. It is 
avell known that the supervision of the interests of 
public instruction have no more necessary or appro- 
priate connection with the office of the Secretary of 
State, than with those of the Comptroller, Attorney 
General, or any other department of government; 
that the chief performance of these duties is unavoid- 
ably dev: lved upon a subordinate officer, and that no 
one individual, however able or industrious, can mas- 
ter the details and fulfil the obligations of both these 
offices, without a pressure upon his time and energies 
which no government is justifiable in exacting.— 
These various considerations seem conclusive in re- 
ference to this question; and it is believed the time 
has arrived when a department of the government so 
important as that which takes cognizance of the en- 
tire interests of elementary public instruction should 
be disconnected from any other, and placed upon an 
independent and permanent basis. 


2. The substitution of a permanent mill tax upon 
all the taxable property, real and personal, of the 
State, in lieu of the present sum of $800,000, is re- 
commended tor the following reasons : 


1. The amount which each individual will be cal- 
led upon to contribute, for the support and mainten- 
ance of the common schools, is fized and defini/e, with 
reference to the valuation, by the town assessors, of 
his property. Under the existing provision, the tax 
payer, when called upon for his share of the aggre- . 
gate amount to be raised, has no means af knowing 
what proportion or per-centage of the whole he con- 
tributes; and such payment, mingled as it is, with 
other town, county and state taxes, is incapable, with- 
out much difficulty, of being separated from them. 


2. Such amount is so trifling and inconsiderable 
when compared with the importance f the object 
which it secures, that no individual will be likely to 
object to its payment. For every thousand dollars 
of taxable property which he possesses, he will be 
called upon annually, to contribute one dollar ; and 
from this fund, in lieu of all other state, county or 
town assessments, the schools of the twelve thousand 
districts of the state will be enabled to he kept open, 
without charge, during the entire year. 
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8. The proposed provision will be permanent and 
self-adjusting” It will increase with the increasing 
aggregate valuation of the taxable property of the 
state, and be capable of meeting the increased edu- 
cational demands of the several school districts, with- 
out the necessity of any additional legislation. 

4. It will practically render our schools FREE, dis- 
pensing with the neeessity of rate-bills, avoiding 
the odium of exemptions in the case of indige:t per- 
sons, and placing our entire system of common schools 
upon that high and commanding basis which public 
sentiment has unequivocally indicated, and the near- 
ly unanimous opinion of every enlightened friend of 
education long demanded and approved. 


That the property of the State should, under the 
legislative sanction and direction, provide for the ed- 
ucation of all its future citizens—to that extent, at 
least, which shall prepare them, both intellectually 
and morally, for the proper discharge of all the duties 
and responsibilities devolved upon them as members of 
the commonwealth,—is a proposition which, however 
it has been controverted by arguments addressed to 
the selfish propensities of our nature, every sound 
principle of legislation will be found to sustain. 


At a very early period in our history, as a people, 
it obtained admission into the hearts and lives of the 
“Pilgrim Fathers,” and was by them: solemnly re- 
cognized as the paramount and fundamental duty of 
every christian state. They incorporated it into the 
legislation of their infant po. Haws ; and from that time 
to the present, through all the vicissitudes of their 
remarkable history, it has remained as a permanent 
and durable monument of their wisdom and foresight. 
Under its auspices New England, and especially 
Massachusetts, attained to that high eminence in 
physical wealth and intellectual and moral greatness 
which she now enjoys ; and whenever, and to what- 
soever portion of our widely extended territory her 
sons have transferred their energies and enterprise, 
they have carried with them, and sought to natural- 
ize that noble principle which made them what they 
are. Fora period of two centuries, the schools of 
Massachusetts have been free to every child within 
her borders, and the expense of the elementary edu- 
cation of all her future citizens has annually been 
defrayed by a tax upon property. And during the 
whole of this long period, among a people peculiarly 
sensative to every infringement upon their rights, and 
ready at all times to peril their lives and fortunes for 
their vindication, no individual bas been fuund to 
question or to doubt the propriety or the expediency 
of such an appropriation. Here statesmen and legis- 
Tators appear to have been imbued with the convic- 
tion, that the well being and prosperity of any com- 
munity were indissolubly identified with the moral 
and intellectual culture of its citizens ; that the duty 
of providing for this culture was as imperative and 
as sacred asany other obligation incumbent upon the 
government ; that it was, indeed, paramount to all 
others; and that no government had a moral right 
to overlook or to neglect this fundamental duty.— 
While they eonceived themselves authorized to ap- 
propriate the common property of the state, to the 
protection, maintenance, and support of its material 
interests, both external and internal, to its defence in 
war, and its safety and advancement in peace, to the 
organization and support of tribunals for the admin. 
istration of justice and the punishment of crime, and 
to the erection and support of asylums for the indi- 
gent and afflicted, they entertained, no doubt, that in 
the establishment and perpetual endowment from 
the funds of the State, of seminaries of learning for 
its youth. they were most effectually providing for 
the permanent welfare and highest interests of the 
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commonwealth. Nor has the rich experience of two 
centuries convicted them of any error in this respect, 
or given oecasion to any alarming apprehensions, that 
they had misconceived either the extent of their 
power, or the expediency of its exercise. From their 
restricted territorial domain an extensive emigration 
has been constantly going on into other portions of 
the Union ; and wherever her enterprising citizens 
have transferred themselves—whether to the remote 
settlements of the far West, the neighboring Middle 
States, or the Southern and South-western portions 
of the Confederacy,—there they have carried with 
them, and engrafted wherever they were able, upon 
the institutions of their adopted homes, the principles 
of Universal Education, drongh schools free to all 
and supported at the common expense. And where- 
ever this great principle has found admission, it has 
never, without asolitary exception, been repudiated or 
discarded. Ithasinvariably and-uniformly commend- 
ed itself to-the sound judgment and best affections 
of all classes,and of every interest. It has brought 
within the powerful influence of intellectual and mor- 
al instruction, thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of the future citizens of our country, who, but for its 
rec gnition and adoption, might have grovelled in ig- 
norance or swelled the ranks of ignominy and crime. 
It has augmented to an inconceivable extent, the 
wealth and resources, the enterprise and energy, the 
talent and moral worth of every community where 
it has prevailed ; it has diminished crime, restricted 
the spread of pauperism, fostered industry, promoted 
temperance and sobriety, extended and diffused 
knowledge, and all the arts of peace, and prepared 
the way for the noblest and highest triumphs of chris- 
tian civilization, 


It is this principle which is sought to be fully and 
definitively engrafted upon our own common school 
system, by the provision under consideration : a prin- 
ple which has received the sanction of the most emi- 
nent and revered of our statesmen: the practical ope- 
rations of which have been thoroughly tested in our 
principal cities and viHages: which has been repeat- 
edly and deliberately approved by a large majority 
of the electors of the state: once and again recogniz- 
ed and sustained by the legislature : and which now 
requires for its permanent and practical adoption, as 
a fundamental principal of our institutions, only such 
an appropriation as shall be fully adequate to the 
maintenance of free schools during the whole of the 
period for which they may be kept open in the va- 
rious school districts of the state. 


By the existing provisions of law, common schools 
are declared free to every child between the ages of 
four and twenty-one, for such a length of time in 
each of the districts, as its distributive share of the 
eight hundred thousand dollar state tax, and the an- 
nual income of the common school fund will provide. 
When these funds are exhausted, the expenses of 
the schools are to be provided for by a rate-bill, 
against the parents and guardians of the children, to 
be made out by the trustees, in proportion to the 
whele number of days, and of children sent by each, 
exempting wholly or in part, as they may deem most 
expedient, indigent inha itants ; and also, exempting 
from the operation of the warrant on such rate bill, 
such property as was, prior to the passage of the 
homested exemption act, exempt from levy and sale 
on execution or civil process. 

The practical operation of these provisions will be 
omaenaied by a glance at a few statistics em- 
braced in the annual report of the State Superintend- 
ent, for the year 1851. From that document it ap 
pears the whole amount expended in the several 





school districts of the state, for the payment of teach- 
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ers’ wages, and the purchase ef schoo] apparatus and 
books for the pea libraries, during the year embra- 
ced in the report, was $1,432,696.26; and that the 
schuuls during that year were taught for an average 
riod of eight months, in the respective districts, by 
uly qualified teachers. One million and a half of 
dollars, in round numbers, may, therefore, be safel 
assumed as the minimum of the actual present cost 
of supporting schools throughout the state, for an av- 
erage period of eight months in each year. Less than 


this, will not, it is presumed, at any future period, be | 


required. for this object ; nor will any one probably 
be found desirous of restricting the average term of 
school toa less period than eight months. The whole 
amount now capabie of being realized from the funds 
provided by the state, under the existing law for this 
purpose, is $1,100,000: a sum barely sufficient, under 
the most economical administration, to cover the ex- 
penses of the schools for an average period of six 
months: leaving the residue of the time during which 
they are kept in each year, to be provided for by the 
vexatious and annoying process of rate-bills. The 
aggregate valuation of the real and personal property 
of the state, as ascertained by the returns, by the 
several assessors, under the new and improved sys- 
tem now in force, is about $1,100,000,000 ; and it is 
gets improbable that it will, at any future period, 
all, materially, be/ow this standard. <A mill tax on 
this amount will yield the sum, in connection with 
the school fund, of $1,400,000: an amount amply ade- 
quate, but no more than adequate, to the liberal sup- 
port of the schools, for an average period of ten 
months during each year; and if judiciously expend- 
ed, capable, with the means already at the disposal 
of many of them under local laws, of meeting the en 
tire wants of each separate school district throughout 
the state. As the aggreagate valuation of the prop- 
erty of the state increases, it is fairly to be presumed, 
the educational demands of the community will in- 
crease in an equal proportion, and the funds thus pro 
vided will keep pace with this increase, without the 
necessity of additional legislation. Even should the 
number of districts remain substantially the same, 
there will be a steady augmentation of the number of 
children annually, to be brought within the influence 
of the schools; and it may reasonably be expected 
that a higher standard of qualification on the part of 
teachers, willbe demanded, involving the necessity 
of a higher remuneration, and the permanent transfer- 
ence, to this¢nost laborious, honorable and useful pro 
fession. of a higher grade of talent and ability. 

That a permanent provision of this kind would 
prove extensively beneficial in its effects upon the 
community at large, there can exist scarcely a doubt. 
Such an expenditure would return back upon every 
interest of society a vast and continually increasing 
amount of remuneration. It would constitute an invest- 
ment infinitely more durable and profitable than any 
which the caleulating wisdom of the mere financier, 
however able or skillful, could command, and regard- 
ed ina mere pecuniary point of view, would amply 
vindicate the prescience and the foresight of the legis- 
lature, which should authorizé its adoption. In its 
political and moral effects, the wide and universal 
diffusion of knowledge, and the inculcation of virtu- 
ous principles, and habits which it would inevitably 
secure, could not fail of reacting, with a most bene- 
ficient influence, upon all our civil and social institu- 
tions. 

3. The restoration of the office of County Superin 
tendent ina medified form, and accompanied with 
such restrictions ##@ limitations as experience has 
demonstrated to be necessary and desirable, is, in the 
judgement of the undersigned, absolutely indispensa- 
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ble to the efficient administration of the common 
school system of the state. Its creation was original- 
ly demanded by the nearly unanimoys representation 
of the most able and. distinguished friends of educa- 
tion, in 1839 and 1840, after a personal visitation and 
inspection of the schools, in different sections of the 


y | state, and a careful and thorough investigation of the 


whole sybject. During the interval which elapsed, 
from the appointment of this class of officers in the 
several counties, td the period when the office was 
abrogated by the legislature, in 1847, a marked, sub- 
stantial, ms most gratifying improvement had taken 
place in our schools throughout the state; and at no 
previous or subsequent period have they ever been 
so rapidly advancing in usefulness and efliciency.— 
This fact, of itself, speaks volumes in favor of the in- 
strumentalities by which so much good was accom- 
plished ; but it will be evident, at a glance, to any 
one who will give to the examination of the subject, 
an ordinary share of reflection, that it could scarcely 
have been otherwise. , Eleven thousand school dis- 
tricts, each adopting its own standard of education, 
government, and discipline : pursuing its own course 
of study and improvement: and recognizing no other 
standard of progress or advancement than such as 
happened, from time to time, to be communicated to it 
by the occasional visitation of a town officer, or to be 
adopted by an itinerant teacher, were obviously in- 
capable of successfully working out the great prob- 
lem of education. They constituted, to all practical 
interests and purposes, so many isolated and inde- 
pendent communities, with no apparent common in- 
terest, and no means of extending their sphere of 
usefulness, even within their own restricted limits. 
Toa very great extent, they were virtually precluded 
from profiting by the numerous'and manifold improve- 
ments, which the progress of educational science had 
introduced into the several departments of elementa- 
ry instruction; and even conceding the practibility 
of bringing all the schools of each town within the in- 
fluence of these improved processes, and of that mu- 
tual rivalry which so manifestly tends to invigorate 
and strengthen each, the progress of improvement 
stops here, and is not co-extensive, as it clearly should 
be, and is capable of becoming, with the territorial 
limits of the entire state, and by reflection with those 
of other states and counties. 

It had, however, become notorious, and the official 
returns, annually made tb the department, amply 
corroborated the general belief, that a large majority 
of the schools of the State were wholly neglected by 
the local officers, whose function it was to supervise 
their intere&ts and improve their condition. Of the 
10,127 school districts in the state, in the year 1839, 
5,730, or considerably more than half of the whole 
number, had not been visited at all, and the far great- 
er portion of the residue, merely formally, and very su- 
perficially, and this may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the state of things, at that time, existing through- 
out the state. Under such circumstances, it would 
have been idle to expect any substantial improve- 
ment inthe schools, or any considerable degree of 
advancement in their condition. The important ele 
ment of complete and thorough supervision, so indis- 
pensable to the progréss and success of any enter- 
prise of this nature, was wholly wanting. Very lit- 
tle interest was manifested by parents, and the com- 
munity, generally, in the prosperity of the schools; 
the teachers were, ta a very great extent imperfectly 
qualified for the discharge of their responsivle duties ; 
and each school, moving in its own narrow and fe- 
stricted orbit, had no opportunity of comparing itself 
with other schools, éither in its own immediate neigh- 
borhood or in a wider circuit. 





. mand. By the annual publication of these reports, and 
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The system of county supervision, adopted by the 
legislature of 1841, on the strong recommendation of 
the then State Superintendent, (the Hon. Jonn C. 
Srencer,) and of the various County Visitors ap- 

inted by him, gave, at once, a new and vigorous 
impulse to the whole machinery of public instructicn. 
The schools were, for the first time, universally 
visited, and pene rf inspécted. Each county su- 
perintendent personally éxamined the condition of 
every school within his jurisdiction, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the town superintendent, trustees, and as 
many of the inhabitants of the district as he could 
induce to ¢o-operate with him in this work, ascertain- 
ed the qualifications of the teacher, his mode of in- 
struction, government and discipline, and the progress 
made by the pupils; compared its condition, in all 
these respects, with that of other schools in the same 
town ‘nis county ; pointed out such defects as, in his 
judgement, demanded reformation ; and by — 
al appeals, familiar lectures, and public. addresses, 
enlisted the energies and affections of parents, and 
residents of the district, in the welfare and improve- 
ment of the school. But his labors did not cease here. 
He inquired into the administration of the affairs of 
the district, counselled and advised with its officers, 
inspected all its arrangements, with regard to the con- 
venient accommodation of the children with suitable 
school houses, out houses, play grounds, scientific ap- 
yaratus, text-books, maps, globes, charts, dc., and 
what, perhaps, tended more to the substantial wel 
fare of the district than all other agencies combined, 
adjusted, on the spot, all those controversies, bicker- 
ings, and dissensions which prove so fatal to the union 
and harmony of the inhabitants of school districts, 
and so disastrous to the efficient maintenance of their 
schools. These duties, faithfully and conscientiously 
performed, the result of the whole was embodied ina 
detailed -report to thé bead of the department, ac- 
companied with such general suggestions for the fur- 
ther improvement of the schools under his supervis- 
ion, as his experience and observation seemed to de- 


their distribution throughout the state, a mass of ex- 
ceedingly valuable and important information was 
periodically distributed over the entire surface of the 
community; and the inhabitants, teachers, and offi- 
cers of each of the eleven thousand school districts 
of the state, were enabled to profit by the excellen- 
cies, and to avoid the defects of every other. Nor were 
the facilities which were afforded under this excellent 
system, to the several county superintendents, of as- 
sembling together, as a body, and of free and full in- 
terchange, by correspondence and otherwise, with 
the head of the department, among the least of the 
benefits which followed in its train. ‘The perfection, 
harmony, and uniformity of the system, under this 
organization : the rapid and marked improvement of 
the schools’: the vast amount of valuable information 
annually obtained, with reference to their condition, 
prospects and capabilities: the unprecedented inter- 
est everywhere felt and manifested in their welfare 
and success: the steady diminution of district con- 
troversies and dissentions: and the expansion and 
elevation of the course of instruction, and of intellect- 
ual and moral culture, which almost universally pre- 
vailed ; all the influences combined to direct the at- 
tention of the enlightened friends of education, in our 
own, and other states, to this most valuable and suc- 
cessful feature of our system. 


‘It may not be inappropriate, in this connection, to 
cite the streng expressions of approbation which were 
elicited from sotne of the ablest and most experienced 
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of our public men—whose opportunities of witnessing 
the practical operations and results of the system | 
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were most full and abundant—whose knowledge of 
the whole subject was ample and undoubted—and in 
whose calm and clear judzement the utmost confi- 
dence may be fully reposed. The late Col. Samve. 
Youne, who succeeded Mr. Spencer, in the office of 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and who came 
to the discharge of the high duties appertaining to 
his station, with a strong prejudice against the sys- 
tem of county supervision, and a determination to 
dispense with it, if pessible, after an investigation of 
its claims, and a witness of its results, bears the fol- 
lowing decided testimony to its exceller cies, in his 
first annual report to the legislature, in 1843: “Coun- 
ty Superintendents, properly. qualified for the dis- 
charge of their functions, possessing a competent 
knowledge of the moral, intellectual and physical 
sciences, familiar with all the modern improvements 
in elementary instruction, and earnestly intent on 
elevating the condition of our common schools, can 
do much more to accomplish this desirable result 
than all the other officers connected with the system. 
Acting on a broader theatre, they can perform, more 
efficiently, all that supervision which has been so de- 
plorably neglected, or badly executed. The system 
of county superintendents is capable of securing, 
and can be made to secure the following objects : 

“Tt can produce a complete and efficient supervis- 
ion of all the schools, in reference, as well, to their in- 
ternal management as to their external details: 

“It can be made to unite all the schools of the 
state into one great system: making the advancement 
of each the ambition of all: furnishing each the 
means of a'taining the highest standard of practical 
excellence, by communicating to it every improve- 
ment discovered, or suggested, in every or any of the 
others: 

“It can do much towards dissipating the stolid in- 
difference which paralyzes many portions of the com- 
munity, and towards arousing, enlightening, and en- 
listing public sentiment in the great work of elemen- 
tary instruction, by systematic and periodic appeals 
to the inhabitants of each school district, in the form 
of lectures, addresses, &e. : 

“Tt can be made to dismiss from our schools all 
immoral and incompetent teachers, and to secure the 
services cf such, only, as are qualified and efficient, 
thereby elevating the grade of the schoolmaster, and 
infusing new vitality into the school.” 

In his annual report for the subsequent year, he 
observes: “The appellate jurisdiction conferred up 
on the county superintendents, over the several acts 
and proceedings of town and district officers, relating 
to common schools, has been productive of very ben- 
eficial results, and it is believed that no more efficient 
means of dispensing equal, exact and speedy justice, 
could be devised than has been provided for.” 


In his report for 1845, he says: “Seventy coun- 
ty officers possessing the confidence of their fellow 
citizens generaliy, distinguished by their devotion to 
the cause of education, for their scientific attainments 
and moral worth, acting under the immediate direc- 
tion and supervision of the State Superintendent, and 
each within the jurisdiction assigned to him, carrying 
into efficient operation, a system of supervision, in- 
struction and discipline, sanctioned by the most en- 
lightened experience of the age, aided and sustained 
by nine hundred town officers, imbued with the same 
spirit, and participating in the same generous emula- 
tion, and operating directly, or indirectly, through the 
agency of the trustees, upon the teachers of eleven 
thousand school districts, necessarily exert a power- 
ful influence in carrying forward the spirit of improye 
ment, in diffusing knowledge and promoting the ad 
vancement of sound learning.” 
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The Hon. Catvin T. Hutsurp, of St. Lawrence, 
Chairman of the Committee on Colleges, Academies, 
and Common Schools, of the Assembly, in 1843, in 
an able report, made at that session, after enumerating 
the various advantages to be derived from the sys 
tem, observes: “After a full and deliberate inves- 
tigation, the committee have, unanimously concurred 
in the preservation of the county superintendent sys- 
tem: believing it to be, with the additional er 
now conferred, (that of jurisdiction on appeal,) not 
only the most economical and efficient, but the most 
important provision in our complex and extensive or- 
ganization of public instruction.” 

Mr. L. H. yaaa Chairman of the same commit- 
tee, in 1845,-after a thorough and able investigation 
of the whole subject, says: “No benefit would be 
likely to accrue, from abolishing the office of county 
superintendent, which would not be more than coun- 
terveiled by the evils that would necessarily ensue. 
Public attention has been called to the state of the 
schools; the importance of giving such a character to 
the district school as would supercede the necessity 
of select schools, has been made evident ; a demand 
for an improved order of teachers, and for more uni- 
formity in text-books, has been induced ; a better 
style of school edifices has been substituted ; and a 
marked improvement has takex place in the manner 
of the scholars, as well as in their attendance and 
proficiency. These are believed to be the legitimate 
results of a good system of county supervision.”— 
“These officers have brought about a new era in the 
state ; they have done more for the the cause of pri- 
mary education, within three years, than had wal 
done for half a century previously.” 

The Hon. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, in his 
annual report, as Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, of that state, for the year 1845, says: “The 
great state of New York, hy seans of her county su- 
perintendenis, State Normal School, and otherwise, is 
carrying forward the work of public education more 
rapidly than any other state in the Union, or any 
country in the world.” 

The Hon. Henry Barnarp, now Superintendent 
of Common Schools of the State of Connecticut, and 
formerly Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode 
Island, in an address delivered before a State Educa- 
tional Convention, at Syracuse, in April, 1845, says : 
“I have watched the progressive improvement in the 
organization and administration of the school system 
of this great state, with intense interest ; and I re- 
gard it, at this time, as superior fo any other of which 
I have any knowledge, for its extent, its liberasity, its 
efficiency, and general intelligence and activity with 
which its wide-spread affairs are administered. Rest- 
ing on the broad basis of the whole people—acting 
through the minute territorial subdivisions of school 
districts, this admirable structure rises harmoniously 
with the es organization of the state in other 
respects, through towns and counties, till it finds its 
natural head in the siate, as represented in the legis- 
lature, and executive departments; and proceeding 
hence, its action, at once simple and direct, is spread 
out through your county and town superintendents, 
to the trustees of school districts, elected directly by 
the people, for whom they act. and with whom they 
sympathize, and whose cordial and intelligent sup- 
port, as parents and individuals, is the main condition 
of success, in every one of the eleven thousand school 
districts. But the most admirable feature in your 
school system is the provision for county superintend- 
perenale: enlisting of the services of fifty or sixty 
intelligent men, acting under the specific requirements 
of the school laws, and the general direction of the 
head of the school department, directly upon every 
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school, and every teacher, and every district and 
town school officer; and very widely upon the pa- 
rents of the children, as well as the children them- 
selves, within their corporate limits, There is noth- 
ing to be compared with this, in the school system of 
any other state. Under the continued operation of 
this plan of supervision, the spirit,of improvement 
must be aroused and must pervade every town, and 
every district in the state. I should look upon it as 
a calamity to the cause of school improvement in 
other states, should this experiment of county super- 
vision be arrested, or defeated, at this time. There 
is nothing, in all the wise legislation of your state, in 
regard to public instruction, unless, perbaps, the lib- 
eral appropriation for district libraries, which the 
friends of public education elsewhere, are so anxious 
to see adopted into the school system of their respect- 
ive states. Its abolition would be everywhere regarded 
asa long stride backwards. It would be better to 
curtail the amount distributed to the schools for oth- 
er purposes, than to save, in the compensation of this 
class of officers, whose labors, at least, double the val- 
ue of all your school expenditures, by awakening and 
diffusing public and parental interest, aud giving 
life, intelligence and progress, to teachers and local 
school officers.” ; 
But perhaps the most full, and complete exposition 
of the advantages and benefits to be derived from the 
system of county supervision, will be found in the 
following communication, addressed to the under- 
signed, in 1846. by the Hon. Joun. CO. Spencer, in re- 
ply to an inquiry relative to his views on this sub- 
ject, pending a vigorous, and ultimately successful at- 
tempt for the repeal of this provision of the system : 


Letter of the Hon. J. C. Spencer. 
Aupany, March 24, 1846. 


Dear Sie: I cannot refuse a compliance with 
the request contained in your letter of the 2ist inst., 
to express my views in reference to the bearing 
which the office of county superintendent of common 
schools has upon the interests of those schools, assu- 
ming that its duties are faithfully discharged. The 
subject is one of such vital importance to the welfare 
of the rising generation, and to the whole communi- 
ty, that I should deem myself recreant to the duty 
of a good citizen, if I should, when thus called upon, 
withhold the expression of an opinion, however slight 
may be its claims to consideration. 

The views and opinions which were commuicated 
by me, officially to the legislature in 1840 and 1841, 
upon this subject not only remain unchanged, but 
have been strengthened and confirmed by subsequent 
reflection and observation, and by the’ experience of 
the last four years. As I can add nothing to what 
was then said, I beg your indulgence for repeating 
some of the considerations which, were then urged, in 
a condensed ‘form. ' 

1. No public or private undertaking can possibly 
succeed, without some supervision, which can detect 
imperfections and errors arising from negligence, or 
incompetency, and can promptly apply the needful 
remedy. It would be disrespectful to you, and te 
every intelligent person who may peruse these re- 
marks, to suppose that this proposition required a 
single word to demonstrate its truth. 

2. To aecomplish the purposé of its creation, this 
supervision must be conducted by those who under- 
stand their duties, who are qualified to discharge 
them, and who are themselves‘under supervision and 
responsible to others. ; 

pply these plain principles to our common schools, 
There are twelve thousand of them, at least, scatter- 





ed over the bread surface of this state, in which some 
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eight hundred thousand children are instructed.— 
How is it to be known whether these schools are ren- 
dering any useful service? How are the defects in 
their organization, their arrangements, the system 
of instruction, or the capacity of their instructors, or 
the fidelity of their officers, to be ascertained with- 
out the investigation and scrutiny of competent per- 
sens? And how can their deficiences be supplied, 
ud their errors corrected, without such knowledge ? 
3. Every other mode of insuring this supervision, 
than that of local superintendence over a district of 
country, has utterly failed, and, from the nature of 
things, must fail. The records of the department 
show that the —_ duty of visiting the schools, by 
the inspectors of the different towns, has always been 
grossly neglected. In the year 1839, 4,397 schools, 
only, out of 10,127, were visited even once, during the 
year. This is taken as a specimen,—not as an aver- 
age,—for it is believed that the average of visits for 
two years preceeding 1840, would fall short of this 
number. And these visits, when made, were pro- 
ductive of very little benefit. It is no disparage- 
ment to our fellow citizens, who were usually chosen 


- inspectors, to say, that generally, they had not them- 


selves acquired the knowledge of the subject which 
is necessary to enable any one to cischarge the duties 
of such an office. They were not, ordinarily, compe- 
tent to judye of the qualifications of teachers, or to 
test the progress of the pupils, by examinations, or to 
detect the errors of the system of instruction, or to 
suggest improvements. But upon this point we have 
the most conclusive evidence, in the reports of the 
County Visitors, who, in 1840, vi-ited the schools in 
many counties, and communicated the results of their 
observations to the department, and which were sub- 
mitted to the legislature in 1841. [See No. 153 of 
Assembly Documents of that year.] _A reference to 
their reports, will, at once, satisfy every one of their 
intelligence, capacity and fidelity. Among them will 
be found the names of our most distinguished citi- 
zens, and conspicuous, particularly for the zeal and 
devotion they have uniformly exhibited for the im- 
provement of our elementary institutions. Wpon this 
point, of the total inefficiency of the system of in- 
spection and supervision which then prevailed, their 
testimony /s as decided as it is intelligent and disin- 
terested. It is, of course, idle to expect any personal 
attention to the schools, by the State Superintend- 
ent. He can only supervise the whole machinery, by 

eneral directions,, and keep it in order by watching 
its general movement, and by regulating and controll- 
ing the chiefs of sections, holding them to a strict 
accountability, and personally acquainting himself 
with the manner in which they discharge their du- 
ties. 

It is evident, then, I think, that unless the pres- 
ent, (the county,) or some similar system of local in- 
spection and supervision be maintained, there will be 
none whatever, and our schools will be left wholly to 
the management of their teachers, without any eff- 
cient responsibility, and at liberty to discharge or 
neglect their solemn duties, as may suit their own 
convenience, without aid or advice to sustain them,— 
to point out their errors, or to suggest improve- 
ments, 


The present system (that of 1841,) is a harmonious 
whole: the result of many years of gradual devel- 
opment of the necessities of the schools, and the 
means of supplying them. It has been matured 
slowly, step by step, by the wisdom and patriotism 
of men of all parties and denominations, until it bas 
reached a degree of perfection that challenges the 
admiration of all our sister states. And no one fea- 
ture has met with such universal approbation as that 
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now under consideration,—the arrangement and dis- 
tribution of what may be termed the executive 
department. You and I know the estimation in 
which this feature is held by those distinguished 
friends, advocates and laborers, in the cause of ele- 
mentary instruction, Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, 
and Henry Barnarp, the Secretary of the Board of 
Education of the state of Connecticut. They consid- 
er this feature as placing our system altogether 
abi-ve those of their own states, and as furnishing, in 
itself, the means, equally certain and practicable, of 
future improvement. 


The opinions of that ardent and active, and labori- 
ous friend of education, Dr. ALonzo Porrer, who has 
lately removed from us, are also well known. He 
had observed the operations of the system with all 
the anxiety of a devoted friend, and the convictions 
of experience corroborated and confirmed all his an- 
ticipations of the absolute necessity of such superin- 
tendence. In this connection should be noticed the 
testimony of our disinterested, most intelligent, and 
devoted friend, the lamented Francis Dwicut. You 
know how intensely this very subject occupied his 
mind during the last year of his most useful life, and 
with what care and labor he was collecting informa- 
tion, to lay before the legislature, in order to show 
the inestimable importance of the existing plan of 
local superintendence, to the success, and even to the 
useful existence of our common schools. His minute 
and thorough acquaintance with the working of the 
sytem throughout the state—his disinterested and 
noble devotion to the cause—and the frankness with 
which he yielded his opinions to the force of evidence 
and of truth—render his testimony worthy of the 
most profound respect and consideration. He believ- 
ed _ where the duties of county superintendents 
had been performed, with anything like fidelity, they 
had been eminently beneficial ; that the schools had 
improved, the teachers had improved, parents were 
awakened tonsense of the importance of these nur- 
series of mind, and the general sympathy of the com- 
munity, in favor of the schools, and their improve- 
ment, had been excited, invigorated, and extended. 
From the facts and results which he communicated 
togne, from time to time, for several months previous 
to his death, I came to the same conclusion which he 
had formed,—that the plan of inspection and super- 
vision, through county superintendents, had worked 
admirably in every county where it had been fairly 
and honestly executed, and that it was the mainspring 
of our whole system, which kept it in life and motion, 
and regulated its movements, in a manner, as perfect as 
could be accomplished by human contrivance. And I 
heartily and entirely concurred with him, that if 
this main-spring was removed irreglarity, disorder 
and confusion, would inevitably follow—the present 
strong feeling in favor of our schools, would not only 
subside, but that there would be great danger of its 
giving place to disgust and disappointment. 


So far as I can learn, but two objections have been 
made to the present system. One is, that in some in- 
stances there have been unfortunate selections of per- 
sons, as county oo and that these persons 
have neglected their duties, and perverted their sta- 
tions to other than their legitimate purposes. But I 
cannot bring myself to believe that any intelligent man 
would be influenced in his judgment of a system, by 
the negligent or improper conduct of a portion of those 
who are appointed toexecute it. Such atest would 
prove all our political institutions to be equally un wor- 
thy of support ; for there is not one of them that has 
not, at some time, been in incompetent and unfaithful 
hands. So long as a corrective is vested in the im- 
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mediate representatives of the people, it is ee 
that the evil can be extensive or permanent. The other 
objection referred to, is the expense to the counties. 
This cannot exceed $250 annnally, in counties having 
one superintendent, and in the very few which have 
more than one, it cannot exceed five hundred dollars 
—a sum so small that it can constitute but the frac- 
tion of a cent in any man’s taxation. Butifitwere a 
hundred fold more, the question would be, whether it 
is a useful expenditure. This brings me back to the 
question whether our common school system is of such 
value to our posterity, that auwy expense ought to be 
incurred in maintaining and improving it? If the 
plan of county superintendents is calculated to pre- 
serve that system—to render it more capable of good 
—to secure competent teachers, and insure their 
fidelity—then a reasonable expenditure for that sub- 
ject, is, and should beas mucha part of the whole 
system, as the payment of teachers’ wages. In prin- 
ome then, there is no difference between them. 

have endeavored, in compliance with your request, 
to show that this plan of county superintendence is 
essential to the working of our system—that it forms 
an indispensable link in the chain of connection be 
tween the principal executive and the teacher—be- 
tween the state and the pupil. Much more might 
have been said, but I felt the necessity of brevity ; 
less, I could not say. I confess I feel deeply and ear- 
nestly, for the continuance of what I sincerely believe 
to be the most valuable and important feature in our 
system of popular instruction, and I fervently hope 
that this legislature will at least allow it an opportu- 
nity for more full and extended experiment, in the 
confident expectation that it will, more and more, 
command itself to the intelligent approbation of our 
fellow citizens. 


Very respectfully, ° 
Your friend and serv’t., 
J. C. SPENCER. 
Samvert S. Ranparn, Esq 


With all these strong testimonials before them, 
the legislature of 1847, nevertheless, saw fit to repeal 
the act creating the office of county superintendent, 
and thus, in the judgment of many of our mogg dis 
tinguished and eminent fellow-citizens, to také the 
first step in that career of retrogradation, which, a 
few years later, was destined to threaten the entire 
systemwith destruction. .The schools were again left 
eaany thorough supervision ; the interest which 

been so powerfully and universally excited in 
behalf of the welfare and improvement of the schools 
began rapidly to subside ; unqualified and incompe- 
tent teachers, driven from the schools by the uncom- 
omising energy and efficiency of the county super- 
intendents, again found their way back, in the ab- 
sence of those faithful and vigilant guardians; neigh- 
borhood dissensions and difficulties, long kept in 
check, by the judicious efforts and active mediation 
of these officers, were again revived,and engendered ; 
order and system and harmony no longer prevailed 
in the affairs of the several districts, and no intimate 
bond of connection existed, as formerly, between them 
and the head of the department. The “main-spring” 
had, indeed, been eo paral, and inevitable and 


. hecessary consequence of this state of things, was 


the entire absence of everything like responsibility, 
or systematic accountability. The provisions of the 
law were, toa very great extant, r overlooked 
or disregarded ; and the information, indispensable to 
its stecessful administration, withheld entirely, or so 
imipericotly furnished, that it ceased to be reliable or 
available for any practical purpose. Thousands of 
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children, entitled to the full enjoyment of school priv- 
iliges, were deprived from their benefits, by the refu- 
sal or neglect of the proper officers to afford their 
parents, or guardians, the exemption from pecuniary 
liability, secured by law; and a general feeling of 
dissatisfaction and discontent, accompanied by an ex- 
tensive conviction of the inefficiency and inutility of 
the existing system, took possession of the public 
mind and feeling. Whether, upon the whole, and in 
view of the general results which have followed, up- 
on the popular agitation of the various questions in- 
duced by this state of things, we may not have cause, 
ultimately, to congratulate ourselves upon its oceur- 
rence, is a question which the future only, can defi- 
nitely solve. In the meantime, each succeeding Su- 
perintendent has annually and earnertly invoked the 
attention of the legislature to this subject, and stren- 
uously urged the “importance—-the tndiepenentiba ne- 
cessity to any efficient or useful administration of the 
system—of a return, in some form, to the plan of 
county supervision. The sole substantia! ig 
that of the expense to be incurred in providing for 
the compensation of these officers— for they shoul? 
be liberally and generously, not extravagantly paid, 
—has been fully met by Mr. Srsycer, in the commu- 
nication above given. If this expenditure is abso- 
lutely essential to the practical working of the entire 
p daar aD gt it unquestionably is—and if without it, 
the whole vast sum annually it a ge to the pay- 
ment of teachers, and the purchase of district libra- 
ries, is liable to be injudiciously and unprofitably ap- 
plied, instead of accomplishing the great and bene- 
ficial purposes for which it was designed,—then, be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, it should not stand forone 
mement in the way of areturp tothe only sound and 
enlightened principle of supervision. It can scarcely 
be believed that so distinguished and illustrious an 
array of unimpeachable authorities as have united 
for a long series of years, in bearing the most full 
and emphatic testimony, to the soundnees and prac- 
tical efficacy of this principle, can either be deceived 
themselves, or capable of deceiving others. They 
have spoken from an enlarged and extensive expe- 
rience of the system which they advocate ; they have 
diligently and carefully examined the grounds on 
which it rests; they have familiarized themselves 
with its operations and with its capabilities ; they have 
counted its cost, and weighed its advantages ; and they 
have deliberately united, in strongly and unreserved- 
ly recommending its adoption. Under such cireum- 
stances, is it not the part of wisdom to heed the ad- 
monitions and counsels thus brought to our regard ? 

Entertaining views substantially in accordance with 
those which have just been cited, and fully aware, 
from long and familiar experience in the practical de- 
tails of the system, of the absolute necessity, and 
great utility of this species of supervision, the under- 
signed, in the performance of the duty devolved up- 
on him, on this occasion, cannot hesitate to urge its 
immediate adoption as a measure.of paramount im- 
portance to the harmony and success of our existing 
school organization. With the view, however, of ob- 
viating all objections growing out of the alleged ten- 
ray | of the proposed office, to come in collision with 
the duties imposed by law on the respective town su- 
perintendents, the principal functions recommended 
to be conferred on the county superintendent, are those 
of the genera! supervision of the schools, by co-opera- 
ting with the state superintendent, on the one hand, 
and the several town superintendents on the other, 
in earrying into effect the various provisions of the 
law, and the instructions of the department ; by act- 
ing as the recognized channel of communication with 
the latter, in the preparation of official reports, and 
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the transaction of ordinary official business; and by 
hearing and deciding, in the first instance, subject to 
ultimate revision by the state superintendent, all ap 
poets and controversies arising in the several school 

istricts under’ his supervision ; leaving him at lib- 
erty to exercise a sound discretion in reference to the 
visitation of the schools, and such other means of use- 
fulness as may present themselves.in the ordinary 
discharge of his duties. 

It has also proposed that the county superintend- 
ent be elected for a term of three years, by the town 
superintendents of the several towns in his county, 
assembled together for that purpose, as a Board; that 
his duties be strictly defined, and his compensation 
provided for from the school fund, and payable only 
on the certificate of the state superintendent, that 
his duties have, in all respects, been faithfully 
performed. These provisions will, it is believed, 
obviate all the objections heretofore made to the of- 
fice, arising either from the collision of its functions 
with those of the town superintendents, or from the 
necessity of local taxation for the payment of the in- 
cumbent. The Board of town superintendents will 
undoubtedly be better able to appreciate, and to se- 
eure the peculiar qualifications requisite to the effi- 
cient performance of the duties devolved upon this 
officer, than any other body of men; and instead of 
regarding him, as heretofore, in too many instances, 
with jealousy and distrust, as a rival power, they will 
look upon him as a co-ordinate officer, of their own 
selection, fully entitled to their confidence and respect, 
and capable of materially aiding them in the perform- 
ance oF their own duties. 

With these restrictions and modifications, the hope 
is earnestly indulged, that this important and salu- 
tary feature may again, and permanently be engraft- 
ed upon our system. : 

4. The remaining alterations proposed in the 
existing system, involve, it is believed, no fundament- 
al change of principle, and are designed either more 

rfectly anid Salty, to carry into effect the obvious 
intention of the legislature, or to adapt existing pro- 
visions to a state of things not anticipated, or fully 
provided for by the framers of the law. It could 
searcely fail to happen that, in the course of thirty 
or forty years, or even ina much shorter period, the 
every-day mane administration of a system so 
complicated as ours, and affecting so great a variety 
of interests, should develope many imperfections and 
omissions in its details,—too slight, perhaps, to war- 
rant, in any case, legislative interpocition, and yet 
amounting in the aggregate, to avery serious impedi- 
ment to the successful administration of the law. It 
has been the aim of the undersigned, carefully, to 
remedy these defects wherever they have’ presented 
themselves, and to substitute in their stead, more ef- 
ficient and complete enactments,—carrying out, as far 
as might be practicable, the spirit and meaning of the 
various provisions. In afew instances, however, now 
to be adverted to, substantive changes have been sug- 
gested, the adoption of which is respectfully recom- 
mended as improvements upon the system. 

1. By an existing provision of law, the trustees 
of any district interested in the formation of a new, 
or the alteration of an existing district, are authori- 
zed to call inthe interposition of the supervisor and 
town clerk of their respective towns, and the decision 


of a majority of the Board made up of these officers; 


andthe town superintendent, is declared to be of the 
same validity as though made by the town superin- 
tendent alone. This provision was designed to pro- 
tect the several districts against the hasty and incon- 
siderate action of a single officer ; and to interpose a 
shield against any local, or personal influence, which 
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might be brought to bear in the decision of questions 
of thisnature. The statute, however, omitted to re- 
quire the town superiutendent to notify the trustees 
of oo district interested, of his intention to make 
any alteration; and consequently leftit in his power, 
at any time, to evade the interposition of his associ- 
ates, by his own independent action, without consulta- 
tion with those concerned. It has, accordingly, been 
deemed proper to add a provision requiring adequate 
notice of any proposed alteration, to be in all cases, 
given by the town superintendent, to the trustees of 
any district interested therein, in order to enable them, 
if so disposed, to call in the concurrent action of the 
supervisor and town clerk, 

2. The simplification of the gualifications of vo- 
ters at school district meetings, and the extension of 
such qualifications, so as to include unmarried fe- 
males, liable to taxation for district purposes. 

No portion of the present school law has given rise 
to more controversies and misunderstandings, than 
those which affect the qualifications of voters ; and 
perhaps, in no portion has the laudable zeal on the 
part of the framers of the law, to specify with grezt 
minuteness, the distinction between legal and illegal 
voters, led to a more general misconception of its 
‘meaning. The general principle which the legisla- 
ture undoubtedly had in view, was to constitute eve- 
ry male inhabitant of the district, of the age of 
twenty-one years, and upwards, who had any direct 
interest in the affairs of the school, or the administra- 
tion of the district, or who was liable to be called 
upon to contribute, in any way, to the support of the 
school, a legal voter at any district meeting. For this 
purpose, it is manifestly quite immaterial whether he 
comes within the class entitled to vote at town meet- 
ing, or elections, or not—what lengt} time he may 
have beenan inhabitant of the towd, county, or state, 
provided, at the time of offering his vote, he is an ac- 
tual resident of the distriet,—or whether or not, he is 
an alien. The simple fact of his residence and lia- 
bility to contribute to the ordinary expenses of the 
district, should constitute his qualifications as a voter. 

Nor can any good reason, it is apprehended, be 
shown why unmarried females, owning or possessing 
property in the district, liable to taxation, should be 
debarred from the right of voting, either in person or 
by pe be on any question, the dermination of which 
may affect their pecuniary interest. It is not per- 
eeived how this permission can, by possibility, lead 
to any abuse ; and although somewhat of an innova- 
tion upon our previous practice, its justice is so obvi- 
ously apparent, and the principle involved is of such 
importance, as,in the judgment of the undersigned, 
to render its adoption eminently desirable. The cases 
in which the exercise of this privilege would proba- 
bly be insisted upon, will doubtless be rare ; but in 
very many districts of the state, instances.of widows, 
and other unmarried females, in the possession and 
occupation of property liable to taxation, and conse- 
quently, to be affected by a distriet vote, will be 
found to occur; and the right to protect their own 
interests, and that of those dependent on them, is a 
sacred right which ought not to be overlooked or dis- 
regarded. Even should this right be exercised in 
person, the occasional presence of one, or more, digni- 
fied females in a school district meeting, would de- 
tract nothing from its interest, or from the order and 
harmony of its proceedings. 

8. It is proposed that the public money shall be 
distributed by the town superintendent, among the 
several reporting school districts, in proportion to the 
number of pupils actually attending the schools therc- 
in, and the average length of time they shall have co 
attended, to be ascertained by the teachers’ authenti- 
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cated lists. The existing system of apportionment 
according to the number of persons residing in the 
districts, between the ages of four and twenty-one 
years, not only seems unwarranted by any sound prin- 
ciple of distribution, but operates with gross inequal- 
ity and injustice, in very many sections of the coun- 
In city, and village, and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, its inevitable effect is to enhance the amount 
of public money, beyond all proportion, to the educa- 
tional wants of the population, at the expense of the 
rural districts, which. absolutely need it. The funds 
contributed and authorized by the state, should be 
equitably and fairly distributed, with a view solely 
to the benefit of thosé who actually participate in 
the priviliges which they are designed to secure.— 
Why should a district where the greater portion of 
the children, under the age of twenty-one years, are 
in manufacturing eatablishments, or in at- 
tendance at private and select schools, or not attend- 
ing any, receive a share of this fund, correspending, 
not to the number actually availing themselves, du- 
ring any portion of the year, of the benefits of the 
school, but to the whole number residing in the dis- 
trict, whether they have ever attended a day, or not, 
—while in a neighboring district, where, perhaps, eve- 
ry child is kept at school for six or eight months of 
every year, its distributive share is barely sufficient 
to warrant the payment of a sum adequate to secure 
the services of the lowest class of teachers? By the 
adoption of the proposed principle of distribution, a 
direct andj very powerful inducement is held out for 
the r and punctual attendance at the district 
school, of the greatest number of children, and for 
the longest possible term. The advantages to be 
derived from this equitable arrangement, far out- 
weigh, in the judgment of the undersigned all the 
objections which have been urged againt it, from the 
comparative facilities for regular attendance afforded 
by cities and villages, over those of the country dis- 
tricts. In point of fact, it is believed the average at- 
tendance in the latter is much greater, in proportion 
to the population, than in the former ; but even if the 
fact were otherwise, the greater the number of child- 
ren in attendance, and the longer the average term of 
such attendance, whether in the city, or in the coun- 
try, the more liberal should be the allowance of the 
publie money. After mature consideration of the 
whole subject, the undersigned has no hesitation in 
expressing his strong conviction, that no other mode 
of distribution of that portion of the public mone 
remaining after the apportionment of one-third, egu 
ly, among the several districts, can be devised, than 
t upon the basis of actual attendance. 


4. Ithas been deemed expedient to substitute, in 
lieu of the present complicated mode provided for 
the the collection of cos’s anr expenses incurred in 
the prosecution or defence of suits, commenced by, 
or against, officers of school districts, in the discharge 
of their official duties, a simple provision authorizing 
the trustees to levy the amount of such costs and 
expenses upon the district, when authorized by a vote 
of the district. It is to be presumed this authority 
will be confered in all proper cases; and should it 
be unreasonably or captiously withheld, an adequate 
remedy is afforded, by Appeal to the state superin- 
tendent. It is also proposed that judgement for 
costs, shall, in no case, be recovered against such of. 
ficers, in suits brought against them for the perform- 
ance or omission of any official act which might have 
been the subject of appeal to the state superintend- 
ent; and that, where the court shall certify, on the 
trial of the cause, that the defendents appear to have 
acted in good faith, judgement for costs shall be ren- 
dered in their favor, whéther successful in the suit, 
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or not. This provision has been deemed absolutely 
indispensable, to protect officers of districts from those 
pumerous vexatious, and harrassing suits, to which 
they are subjected, even in the most conscientious 
discharge of their official duties, and for the trouble 
and expense of which, no adequate remedy at pres- 
ent exists. The state has er & competent tri- 
bunal for the settlement of all these controversies on 
appeal, without cost or expense to either party. If, 

erefore, individuals, with the mere view of gratify- 
ing vindicative feelings and a litigious spirit, see fit to 
pass by this equitable mode of adjusting their differ- 
ences with officers, chosen by themselves, receiving 
no cog pensation, and compelled under heavy penalties, 
to perform onerous and responsible official duties, and 
to drag them before the ordinary legal tribunals, they 
should, at least, be made responsible for the costs in- 
curred by this unnecessary, and, in ordinary cases, un- 
justifiable mode of procedure. Their right to select 
their own tribunal, is neither denied nor questioned ; 
but the law, whose interposition they invoke, having 
provided an unexceptionable and inexpensive tribu- 
nal, for the full and perfect settlement of this whole 
class of cases, justice would seem to dilate that, in re- 
sorting to another, they should not be permitted to 
involve their opponents in a heavy and unnecessar 
bill of costs. The duties imposed upon district off 
cers are sufficiently burdensome, when properly and 
faithfully discharged, to entitle them, at least, to ex- 
emptiod from uncalled for and unnecessary litigation, 
i while the rights of others should be fully recog- 
nized and protected, no encouragement should be af- 
forded to a spirit of persecution and petty vindictive- 
ness. 


5. Some modifications have been suggested in the 
existing provisions relative to district libraries. The 
diminution of the annual appropriation for this ob- 
ject, in consequence of the repeal of the law requir- 
ing an equal amount to that contributed by the state, 
to be raised on the respective counties, by tax, would 
seem to require the appropriation of the residue al- 
most exclusively to the purposes for which it was 
originally designed; aud the amount annually dis- 
tributed to each district is so small that, ina great 
majority of cases, the object which the legislature 
manifestly had in view,in providing the fund, as well 
as the best interests of the districts, would, it is con- 
ceived, be far more efficiently accomplished by the 
combination of these funds and the establishment of 
a town library, centrally and conveniently located, so 
as to accommodate the inhabitans generally. At all 
events, no objection can be pereeived to investing 
the inhabitants of the several districts with power to 
make such disposition of their funds, either wholly or 
in part, should they feel so inclined, and a provision 
to this effect has accordingly been inserted. The ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement, whenever practica- 
bie, would be obvious, in the greater range of selec- 
tion of books,—the more judicious and economical 
appropriation of the funds at the disposal of the sev- 
eral districts, and the building up of a valuable libra- 
ry, consisting of standard works, many of which are, 
under the existing provisions, beyond the reach of 
the scanty means, at the disposal of the districts sep- 
arately. Inthe mean time, each district will retain 
its present library, with such occasional additions as 
may be deemed desirable, for the use of those who 
may feel inclined to avail themselves of its privili- 
ges: while a more choice and more valuable collec- 
tion will be steadily accumulating in the central li- 
brary, accessible, with very little additional trouble, 
to all. Too much pains cannot be bestowed upon 
this most valuable feature of our system of public 
instruetion ; and if the incalculable benefits and ad- 
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vantages which it was designed to secure, can. in any 
way be improved and extended, and rendered more 
permanent, even at the hazard of some slight and oc 
casional inconvenience, it seems the part of wisdom 
and the dictates of a sound policy, to adopt snch 
measures a3 will have a tendency to produce this ef 
fect. The ultimate entire substitution of town, for 
district libraries, will, it is confidently believed, com- 
mend itself to the enlightened judgement of our fel 
low citizens, but at present it is proposed only to au- 
thorize such substitution wholly, or in part, whenever 
desired by the inhabitants of the respeciive dis- 
tricts. 

In connection with this subject, it has also been 

roposed to except the libraries of the several districts 
rom sale, on the dissolusion or annnlment of the dis 
trict, and to provide that the books belonging to 
them shall be equitably appraised, and divided among 
the districts to which the inhabitants may be respect- 
ively attached, according to the number of children 
belonging to each. It is obviously quite impossible 
to realize, on a forced sale, anything like the value 
of the books constituting the library of the district, 
and the books themselves, when equitably and fairl 
distributed, will, not unfr ont. he found a consid, 
erable accession to the libraries of the districts to 
which the inhabitants may have been attached, and 
will, at all events, continne to be used and to be ap- 
preciated. 

6. The trustees of school districts are imperative- 
ly required to make out their tazx-lists within thirty 
days after any district tax shall have been voted; 
and immediately thereafter to attach thereto tneir 
warrant and deliver it to the collector; at the same 
time giving notic: to the inhabitants of the district, 
of such delivery, in ordar that they may be able to 
avail themselves of the-provision authorizing payment 
to the collector, withintwo weeks thereafter, with 
one per cent only, as his fees. 


By the existing provision, trustees are directed to 
make out their tax-list within the time herein speci- 
fied ; but in consequence of several decisions of the 
higher legal tribunals, that this provision was direct- 
ory merely, aod that tax-lists made subsequently to 
the expiration of the thirty days, were, notwithstand- 
ing, valid and legal, great delays have not unfre- 
quently oc ccurred in the assessment and collection of 
district taxes, which have sometimes resulted in man- 
ifest injustice and oppression. Changes of propert 
and of the valuation of property have occurred ; an 
the burden of the tax has often been made to fall 
heavily where it did not fairly or equitably belong. 
There is no good reason why taxes, voted for specific 

urposes, by the inhabitants of a district, should not 
romptly and speedily assessed, in the mode pre- 
scribed by law ; and when assessed/ be collected as 
promptly as may be practicable. The provision au 
thorizing a remission of four-fifths of the collector’s 
fees, on voluntary payment within two weeks after 
the delivery of the warrant to that officer, was de- 
signed to enco prompt payment ; and in order 
to give effect to it,the inhabitants of the district, 
clearly, should have notice of the fact of such delive- 
nf as otherwise they can, in the ordinary course of 
ings, have no means of knowing when this privilege 
is secured to them. 


7. Some more stringent and efficient provisions, 
to secure the annual accountability of trustees, have 
been incorporated, designed more particularly to 
meet the case of retiring trustees, and to carry into 
effect the manifest intention of the legislature. 

8. In the case of joint districts, provisions have 
been inserted, by which the town superintendents of 
the several towns, from parts of which such districts 











are composed, may be able to separate that portion 
of the statistical and other information contained in 
the annual reports, which relate to their respective 
towns, 

9. The existing provisions of law, in reference to 
teachers’. institutes, have been somewhat remodelled, 
in confermity with the views of the most experienc- 
ed and practical teachers, and with the design of giv- 
ing greater efficiency and utility to these valuable in- 
strumentalities of education. 

10. More ample facilities have been afforded for 
the establishment and organization of schools for col- 
ored children, wherever practicable. The education 
of this class of community should be liberally and 
adequately provided for, and, as far as possible, in the 
mode mest in consonance with their own wishes, and 
best adapted to their improvement. Where a suffi- 
cient number of these childrdn can be conveniently 
congregated into a school by themselvas, they should 
be invested with all the rights, priviliges, and immu- 
nities a pertaining to other schools of the state ; and 
where this is not practicable, they are, of course, en- 
tled to admission. on a footing of entire equality 
with other children in the schools of the district 
where they reside. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
SAM’L 8S. RANDALL. 
A.pany, January 1 1852. 


Trath—the open, boli, honest truth, is alwaysithe 
wisest, always the safest for every one, in any and 
all circufnstancéss, 


Uneasy and ambitious gentility is always spurious . 


The garment which one has long worn never sits un- 
comfortable. 
illicit scien 

Scnoot Startistics—State or Marne. 
—The population in 1850 was 583,235; the 
number of polls, 105,539; the valuation, $100,- 
162,083 ; and the per cent. of school money 
raised by tax, .0027, or 2.7 mills on a dollar. 
The number of districts is 3,948 ; the number 
of male teachers, 2,706 ; female teachers, 3,- 
921. The average wages of male teachers 
per month, exclusive of board ,is $16.66 ; the 
average wages of female teachers per week, 
exclusive of board, is $1.48. The average 
length of schools is 18.8 weeks ; 152 schools 
have been suspended during the year in con- 
sequence of the incompetency of teachers. Of 
the 3,608 school-houses, 1,596 are represented 
as good, and’ 2,013, bad. The number of 
school-houses built last year is 120. The whole 
number of scholars is 230,274, and the mean 
average attendance of the summer and winter 
terms is, 103,794, being 45 per cent. of the 
whole number of children between 4 and 21 
years ofage. The whole amount of money 
raised by tax for the support of schoolis $264,- 
351.17. 
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To the Readers of the District School Jour- 
nal of Education ; 











Thesubscriber proposes to give a copy of the volume 
of the Hon. Ina Mayuew, A. M., late Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the State of Michigan, 
on “POPULAR EDUCATION,” to every person 
who will obtain Six Susscrisers for the “ Journal of 
Education” and remit three dollars for a year’s sub 
scription. This volume'recently published by Har- 
per & Brothers, ought to bein every Teacher's and 
in every Family Library; and it will be useful to the 
receiters of such a donation, and gratifying to me, if 
T have, under this obligation, to give a couple of hun- 
dred copies of that excellent work during the coming 
year. vs 

JOSEPH McKEEN, 
Sup’t. Common Schools, New-York. , 
New-Yors, Aug’t. 25,1851. 
Reeepeoes 


We would call the special attention of the friends 


of education to that feature of the Report of the 
Commissioner of the School Code, which refers to the 
separation of the oflices of State Superintendent and 
Secretary of State,—and the erection and thorough 
organization of an independent department of Com- 
mon Schools,—as that can but commend itself to the 
common sense of all. 


We surrender this number almost exclusively to 
the publication of the Report of S. 8. Ranpatt, Eeq., 
as Commissioner of the School Gode. In doing so 
‘we feel that we cannct render to the cause of popular 
education a greater or more acceptible service ; and 
we most earnestly commend its able arguments, and 
wise ‘suggestions, to the careful perusal and calm 
judgment of every citizen. Frém a long and anxious 
consideratin of this subject, we are entirely satisfied 
that without the adoption of the measures proposed 
by the commissioner, it is idle to hope for anything 
like an advance in the great cause of popular instruc- 
tion; and we further venture the belief, that no in- 
dividual who will give to the subject his calm and 
dispassionate attention, can come to a different con- 
celusion.. If there is, in the whole great catalogue of 
human affaira, one single interest that outweighs, in 
importance, the educational interest, let it be named ; 
if there is a single interest that is more neglected, 

_ what is it? This conviction is an overwhelming one, 
that while politics, internal improvements, agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, &c.. &c., are absorbing 
universal attention, the cause of » education—the 
foundation of every other interest,—is left to lan- 
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guish, and almost to die, in the attention and regards 
of our citizens, Let this report then be read by eve- 
ry father, ‘mother, patriot, philanthropist and chris- 
tian, and let it awaken, on the part of all, a degree 
of action commensurate with the wisdom of its sug- 
gestions. 


- a — 
For the District School Journal of Education. 


MAN’S RIGHTS. 


In the beginning God created the Heavens and the 
Earth. The Earth was without form, and void, and 
whichever way the eye turned a thick darkness hid 
the deep. God commanded, “Ler Lieut Bz,” and 
light was. He could proceed no farther in His crea- 
tion till He had beheld the created. Hesaw; and 
the rough earth before Him, He pronounced “good” 
for the purpose designed, viz: for the abode of May. 
He donned it with a beautiful green—bedecked it 
‘with herbs:and flowers,—Nature smiled. Here and 
there thick shrubbery Was seen; and ever and anon, 





| the massive oak would raise his head, high towering, 


and as the gentle zephyr kissed the scene below, he 
paid obeisance to his God, and bowed in adoration to 
the glory around. 


Earth was indeed beautiful! but not yet fitted for 
him who was to be the master-piece of His workman- 
ship. The gentle rill, the babbling brook and the 
skipping waterfall, went merrily on, while the broad 
dark stream dashed, impetuous, as if in mad affright. 
The tender vine climbed, amarous, round the bramble, 
which raised her drooping head and kissed the first 
deep blush away, and smiled to think they ne’er were 
one. The forest looked, and smiled and wept, and 
smiled again, as a sister vine, in gentle garments clad, 
wove her soft tendrils round its rough exterior and 
leaned upon its rugged breast. The storm arose ; the 
lofty oak, jealous cf his trust, defied the angry blast, 
and proudly stood secure in the arms of love. 


Thus was the created before its Creator! But 
man must not yet behold the'scene, for the lesson is 
not complete. Nature is yet inanimate, and God 
must give to it a moving life. The birds pour forth 
their. mellow notes in varied song; and beasts and 
creeping things listen with delight. The fishes catch 
the strain, and frolic in the bosom of the deep. The 
lion and the lamb embrace each other and lie down 
to quiet rest. Nature is still. God looks abroad, and- 
with complacent mein, declares it— Good ! 

“The time is come,” said He, “all things are 
ready—let us erown the whole—let us make one 
Man (i. ¢, our image) to go forth and enjoy.” The 
form was made. God breathed into it the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul. He arose—be- 
held the beauty,. and God crowned him torp or att, 
saying, “ Go, keep my vineyard, learn humility from 
the beauty around, and govern by the power of lore. 
Man walked forth in the beauty of his God. 
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Years and centuries have passed away. Floods 
have swept the earth, and djre pestilence has stalk- 
ed abroad at noon-day. Man had forgotten the les- 
sons of his God, and his puny arm had defied His 


commands ! 


Look, oh! my soul, dnd weep; for man, once 
proud and God-like man, is fallen! and now see him 
there, clothed in his own filth—bearing his own curse! 
His mind is enervated and grovelling ; his body is fee- 
ble, and its symmetry marred. He goeth forth in 
the morning, but his eye is dim and his step is wary : 
he returneth in the evening, but his downcast look 
tells the tale—there is a want within. | 


Thus goeth man to his long home, the bosom com- 
panion of distrust and dissatisfaction. And shall it 
ever be so? Shall he no more taste the rights of his 
creation? Shall God’s design be frustrated {—His 
noblest work defamed? Ask Him who wept and 
bled and died, that mah might te restored to himself 
and to his God. The sacrifice was accEPTED—man 
must now answer for himself. 

Shall he continue thus to groyel on, without one 
taste of his birth right’s joys? God forbid. Let bu- 
manity’s pulse respond Amen! and let common sense 
bring up the rear ere the echo’s died away. 

Man is, or was intended to be, a reasonable, or at 
least, a reasoning being. If any, from experience, 
are disposed to doubt this, we would call to mind 


God’s own language,—“ Come now and let us reason | 


together.” He certainly would not:have used this 
language if man, in those ancient days, could not do 
a little in this line. We admit .that those days seem 
to be past; nevertheless, we conceive him capable 
of taking a hint ; and we propose only to “hint at” 
some of the means which should be employed to dis- 
cover, develope, and secure Man’s Rights. These 
hints can be found in, what some may be plased to 
eall, the “flowery nongence ” just above. 


Why should we pass through the world with one 
eye shut and the other blind, when God has given 
two perfect, open eyes? Let us look and bearn, and 
from the Book of Nature read God’s design. Why 
this world so beautiful but what we may catch the 
spirit and make it Paradise, below! Associations 
have their influence, and early associations leave im- 
pressions that time cannot wipe away. Can ‘we not 
take the hint, and manifest our own sanity in the 
management of our chi'dren? What are the associa- 
tions with which they are surrounded, from their ear- 
liest existance to manhood’s prime?’ Torn from the 
parent’s breast, an outcast in the nursery prison, then 
to linger in the cradle of heartlessness, and as its eye 
opens to enjoy the light and beauty of nature, to 
have it filled with smoked ceilings, broken chairs, and 
the loose frizzled hair of a half-dressed, sluttish crea- 
ture called the “dear darling’s nurse.” How disgust- 
ing for the little infant’ just pure from the hand of 
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God! O that we could know that infant's thoughts! 
What a volume !.and how. would that mother blush 
to read the tale! The impression has been made ; 
Wipe it away, ye who can, and leave no stain. "Tis 
like the tiny mar on the acorn’s tender shoat, which 
the sturdy oak holds, close folding, to his heart. If 
this is “condemned” by the master-builder of the 
ship, who shall’ dare present that asa fit pillar for 
the building of God? Christian mothers, think of 
this, and ye unchristian ones, if such there be, for- 
get it not. 


The variety in the transfer from the nursery to the 
school room, we will not attempt to portray. Where 
is the merchant whose counting-regm is not more 
tasty: or the farmer, whose barn would not swell 
with vain conceit on comparison? It isa disgrace 
that these things are so, and should be a hiss anda 
by-word to all people. The curse is stamped upon 
us so that he that runs may read—a Yankee! True, 
“he is a great people” in his own estimation ; and 
“we area great country: here the lightning does his 
bidding, and the thunder of the car wakes the dead 
(sleepers) and sends them to their long (ed for) 
home. Still, as a man, what is he? We do not 
mean asa gentleman, but as God's image, what is he ? 
A perfect likeness as at his creation! Is he further- 
ing Heaven’s design—laboring for his own and other's 
happiness, without one secret wish for the misery of 
any? Is hecultivating to the best of his ability, those 
moral, social and intellectual faculties which mark 
him so distinctly from the brute? Has the beauty 
of nature cast over him her mantle, and is he now 
basking in her charms, with a soulebeating in uniscn 
therewith? Nay, nay! The beauty he laughs at; 
God’s image (what little he can trace,) he derides - 
and dashing furiously on, with a half-lordly, balf-the- 
farthest-from-it-possible-mein, .cries, in a stentorian 
voice, “ Lookout for number one !” or, more cunningly 
keeps his own advice, and practices his own wisdom ! 
Happiness, though held by him as the neplus ultra of 
human existance, he turns from with feelings akin to 
disgust, and eschews. all the paths that lead thereto. 
Folly [called (worldly) wisdom,] is uppermost in hig 
mind, and valuedin dollars and cents, and whoso can- 
not number, to his. shame, is accursed!. So it is — 
Man’s Gop is Money, and his Devit, Mind. He wor- 
ships the former and avoids the latter, with a resolu- 
tion-and spirit that would do eredit in their original 
sense. 

* * » * * * x . 


Whosoever is wise for himself, O that man would 
learn wisdom—be true to himse/f—cultivate the 
“Spirit of Beauty” within his breast—develope his 
distinctive characteris stics, and make a paradisé on 
earth, and of his fellow mortals, sister spirits in 
Heaven! So may he live—so God permits. 
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CLASSIC NOTES. 


NO. I. 








Case of Nouns. 


The Nouns or names of a language, from their great 
importance, must, of necessity, be employed in im- 
portant relations to each other, and to other classes 
ef words.. If there were no means of determining 
these relations, except the construction of the passage 
ia which they occur, the sentenial structure of lan- 
guage would be unvaried,—a wearisome monotony, 
—and many cases of inexplicable ambiguity would 
arise. The proffinent relations were signified by the 
ancients by inflections, or changes of termination, 
and to these inflections the term case was applied. 


In our language, the characteristic relations are the 
following: First, the relation of the subject to the 
verb, called N: ominative case ; second, therelation of 
the object of a transitive verb, called the Objective 
ease ; third, the relation of origin, authorship, owner- 
ship, possession, éc., called the Possessive case ; and 
finally, the indefinite and varied relations expressed 
by intercalary words called Prepositions ; and which» 
might, with propriety, be termed Prepositive case ; it is 
however, called Objective, like the object or verbs ; 
but my design, in this article, being to unfold prin- 
ciples rather than to coutend for terms, I shall not 
remark further upon this inconsistency. Of these re= 
lations, the first two are known by the arrangement 
or general import of the clause ; the third by its form; 
and the fourth by its connection with, and dependence 
upon the preposition which expresses it. 


There are other ways of employing nouns than 
those I have mentioned ; as, subject after verbs, abso- 
lute with a participle, independent in various forms, 
&ec., dic, ; such uses must be specially pointed ont 
when they occur. 


The term case, then, in our language, has somewhat 
of a mixed meaning, having reference alike, to the 
different relations which words may have,-and to the 
manner which those relations are expressed. Thus, 
the Nom. case always denotes a particular relation ; 
the Pos. case denotes a particular relat on expressed 
by a particular form of the word ; the Obj. case, as em- 
ployed, denotestwo entirely different kinds of relation, 
and different modes of expressing those relations : and 
if the term Objective were restricted to the object of 
verbs, and the term Prepositive used to express those 
relations indicated by prepositions, still, the latter 
term would imply something beside relation, as each 
preposition expresses of itself a relation differing from 
that expressed by any other. Again, the relation of 
possession, d&c., is often expressed by a Preposition, 
when it is termed Objective case though the relation 
is by no means changed: only the sanner in which 
the relation is expressed 


atl 


Our Prononns are subject to the same principles of 
relation as our Nouns, but differ from them in having 
a particular form for the Objective and Prepositive 
cases, by which they are distinguished from the Nom- 
inative and Possessive. 

This subject admits of indefinite detail; but I for- 
bear the wearying way—content if I may have sug- 
gested a topic which those who peruse this may of 
themselves profitably investigate. 

KE, W. K. 
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THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION. 


BY H. H. SKINNER. 


On castirg my eyes over the educational map of 
the State, my soul sickens at the sight of our com- 
mon schools. These institutions, the foundation of 
all the knowledge in community, notwithstanding all 


faithfully for their elevation, are in a most deplora- 
ble condition. We may laud our common school sys- 
tem as the most perfect which the world has ever 
seen, we may show that the present generation is 
“exalted to Heaven in point of privileges,” but we 
are obliged to admit that the fruits are hardly worth 
the labor bestowed. I will not deny that there are 
many bright tints in this dark picture,—that there 
are many most pleasing exceptions to the charge ‘of 
general degradation ; but truth demands it at our 
hands to say, that, generally, they are not of a char- 
acter to make the rising generation deeper thinkers, 
closer reasoners, more useful citizens, or better men ! 
And who is accountable for this State of things ? 
At whose door does the blame lie? for there is cer- 
tainly blame somewhere? I might answer that eve- 
ry class in community is entitled to 2 damning share 
of culpability, but most, I fear, the teachers. Being 
at present employed in teaching, as I have been for 
the last few years, I may speak of “ the profession,” 
with a freedom-which would ill become'a person oc- 
cupying a different situation. 

Iassume that upon the teachers mainly rests the 
efficiency cf the common school system. We may 
fret and fume to our hearts’ content,—we may bela- 
bor each other with hard words in regard to “ Free 
Schools ” or “ Rate-Bills, voluntary or foreed taxa- 
tion: yet it avails nothing when compared witha 
good corps of well-informed, whole-souled teachers. 
Sytems are the mere theory, while the teacher is the 
practical part of education. 

I have in my mind’s eye now, two teachers, who, 
4n days “lang syne,” instilled into my ,liant mind 
some of the little good, as well as some of the great 
amount of evil, which make a part of me. The one, 
mild, obliging, kind, thoughtful, serious —his whole 
walk and conversatiou indicating his appreciation of 





the dignity of his high and holy calling—religiously 


the efforts of the wise and good, who have labored se~ 
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scrupulous in the indulgence of his pleasures and 
passions, that his lessons might have the powerful 
impress of a spotless example ; he was, to my boyish 
fancy, the beau ideal of a man. I well remember 
the bitter tears which his departure wrung from us, 
and I have endeavored to treasure up his wholesome 
precepts. Time will never erase them from my 
memory, as advancing age gives them a vigor and 
tone they possessed not in youth. With abilities that 
would well adorn any station in life, his modesty and 
unassuming demeanor hid from the public gaze, the 
mst amiable traits in his character ; but men are so 
constituted that they will eventually acknowledge 
genuine merit ; and this man now discharges the du- 
ties of an important public office, with honor to him- 
self and profit to his country. 

I know another teacher when in days by-gone. 

“With satchel and shining morning face, 

I crept, like a snail, unwillingly, 

To school.” 
He was a Scotchman by birth, and most inveterately 
given to tobacco,—morose and surley as Dr. Johnson, 
and as cruel as Benedict Arnold. Well do I remem- 
ber his treatment of our misdeeds. I have often 
pre ented my slate to him with a trembling hand, 
and an arm outstretched to its utmost limits, lest, at 
any time, I might come within striking dis'ance. If 
unable to explain my figures in every particular, 
the penalty was asevere “cufiny,” which oftentimes 
precipitated me upon the floor. Nothing must come 
between him and his favorite indulgence, snuff-taking ; 
if his snuff happened to fail, then wo betide the un- 
lucky urchin who transgressed the smallest item of 
the law ; a sound drubbing was the inevitable conse 
quence. I remember him with a holy honor ; his 
sweetest smile was a perfect bug-bear to all my boy- 
ish gaiety, and Iam confident that many of the dark- 
er traits in my character were fostered under his un- 
happy guidance. The consequence of all this was, 
my utter detestation of school and all its appurte- 
nances Well do I recall to memory the day on 
which he left the school to his suceessor. I question 
whether the dying saint looks through present tribu- 
lation, toa brighter and sinless clime, with greater 
joy, or more heartfelt thanks, than I to the termina- 
tion of school. 

But it may perhaps be said, that this was a case of 
the past, and that a better state of things succeeded. 
I will not deny that such is the fact, generally, but 
there afe still many instances of such teachers at 1 he 
present time. They are a sort of vampire battening 
upon the vitals of sufferi.g humanity. The immod. 
est, profane, impolite and unworthy teacher too often 
succeeds by dint of perseverence, in placing himself 
in s:tuations of great responsibility, while the modest 
and unassuming are thrust into the back-ground by 
blustering braggadocios. 

If our schools are not to become a mere by-word, 
—a term of contempt and derision,—a greater amount 











of care must be observed in the selection of teachers. 
We should not intrust the immortal interests of our 
offepring in the hands of every poltroon that travels 
our streets. We should search long and faithfully 
for the competent teacher, and when we have found 
him we should treasure him as a “pearl of great 
price.” 
sionicnscitilililiiac aetna 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Pornam’s Home Orctopzpia, in six volumes, each 
complete in itself; comprising the Hand-book of 
Literature and Fine Arts, Hand-book of Biography, 
Hand-book of the Useful Arts, Hand-book of the 
Sciences; Hand-book of Geography, and Hand-book 
of History and Chronology. 

Of this Cyclopedia, the Hand-book of Useful Arts: 
by Dr. AntisELt ; and the Hand-book of Literature 
and the Fine Arts: by Grorce Rirrey and Bararp 
TayLor, are upon our table. 


The Hand-book of Useful Arts contains a dascrip- 
tion of the the improvements and discoveries of the 
present advanced state of science, and a history of 
their gradual development. It embraces a greater 
amount of valuable information, concerning the sub- 
ject of which it treats, than any other similar work 
that has fallen under our observation. We consider 
it one of thé most useful volumes of this truly valua- 
ble series of publications, each of which is worthy of 
a place in every library. 

The Hand-book of Literature and the Fine Arts 
embraces terms of Logic and Rhetoric, Criticism, 
Style and Language ; sketches of works which stand 
as types of their own age or tongue; reviews of all 
systems of philosopny and theology, both ancient 
and modern times; and a complete series of the his- 
tory of literature among all nations. All the most 
important terms of common and international law ; 
all technical words and phrases employed in theolo- 
gy avd philosophy, and a number of scientific and 
historical phrases which have become familiarized in 


-literature, have been included. This is a work of de- 


cided merit. 

A Crass-Boox or Curmistry, in which the principles 
of the Science are familiarly explained and ap- 
plied to the Arts, Agriculture, Physiology, Dietet- 
ies, Ventilation, and the most important phenome- 
na of nature. Designed for the use of Academies 
and Schools, and fur popular reading. By Ep- 
warp L. Youmans, author of “A New Chart of 
Chemistry.” Published by D. Aprteton & Co., 
200 Broadway, New-York. 12mo.; pp. 343.— 
Price 75 cents. 


We regard this new Class-Book of Chemistry as? 
one of the most valuable text-books that has-been 
prepared for schools during many years. A knowl- 
edge of the science of which it treats is of great im- 
portance to every one, and is daily becoming more 
and more popular. This work popularizes to a great- 
er extent than any other we have ever seen on this 
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subject, and renders interesting to the minds of pu- | 


pils, as well as to the general reader, one of the most 
useful of sciences. 

A peculiar and valuable feature of this treatise is its 
application of chemistry to the common occurrences 
of life, and its treating of familiar things, and pre- 
senting facts and truths alike valuable and enter- 
taining, ina style free, and far as possible, from tech- 
nicalities on the one hand, and puerilities on the oth- 
er. It embraces much of agriculture and domestic 
operations, the philosophy of digestion and respira- 
tion, and the relations of the animal and the vegeta- 
ble world to each other, and to the atmosphere. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY IN SCHOOLS. 


Massachusetts and New York have introdu- 
ced Webster’s Quarto Dictionary into every 
district in those States. The proposition has 
been made to other States to imitate their ex- 
ample. The Vermont Legislature at their 
present fsession, have taken the subject into 
consideration. Some friends of common 
schools object to the expenditure as unneces- 
sary and comparatively useless. 

They say that scholars generally, would not 
consult the book ; and that it would remain un- 
opened from the beginning to the end of the 
school. This would depend entirely upon 
the teacher. Ifhe set the example of consult- 
ation and taught his pupils the importance of 





frequent reference to this vast store-house of 


learning, the pupils could not fail to be bene- 
fitted by its use. About a year ago, Mr. Mer- 
riam, one of the publishers of Webster’s Quarto 
Dictionary, gave to the writer an order for a 
copy of that work to be used in some school 
under my eye, by way of experiment. I took 
the dictionary and placed it in a tuition school 
in the hing so composed of pupils, varying in 
age, from fourto eighteenyears. I visited 
the school and informed’ the pupils that the 
book should be at their service if they would 
make good use of it. I also expressed a 
wish that all the scholars who could write, 
should keep small common place books and |= 
write down in them every word, which occur- 
red. in their lessons, of whose meaning they 
were in’ doubt, and hold themselves in readi- 
ness to report to their teacher, at any time, 
the number of words they had thus had occa- 
sion to look out in the dictionary. This plan 
was adopted and most of the pupils found a 
use forthe new book. The older scholars 
consulted it quite often, so that there was some 


times, a namber of petitioners for the book at 


the same time. The dictionary has now been 
used three terms; and the interest in it is 
unabated. The pupils have become more in- 
terested in finding every word they do not un- 
derstand. They read with more intelligent 
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appreciation of their author and understand 
better the subjects studied in their text-books. 
The book has been well used and carefully 
handled, still it looks as much worn, as though 
it had been studied for years. I am satisfied 
from this trial, that Webster’s Dictionary 
might be very profitably introduced into all 
our dictrict schools. Money could scarcely 
be better expended by parents, than in the 
purchase of it for every district. This might 
be done by special vote in each district, where 
there is a desire to try the experiment. It 
the teacher is interested in the use of the dic- 
tionary, the scholars will be. It is very easy 
to call forth the ambition of aSwhole school by 
encouraging the use of common place books 
for recording both the words which are not 
understood, and their definitions. Let it be 
understood that these little books are to be ex- 
hibited at the examination of the school : and 
that pupils will be questioned as to the mean- 
ing of words which they have recorded in their 
own books, and there will be no want of in- 
terest in using the book. Let it be under- 
stood to be highly commendable in every pu- 
pil not to pass one word in his lesson which he 
could not define ; and when one member of a 
class fails to explaina word he has used, let 
that word be put to all the class, or in case of 
failure there, to the whole school, and the in- 
terest in the book will become so great that 
instead of one copy a dozen will be wanted for 
the use of the school. Noone who has exam- 
ined Webster’s Quarto Dictionary can doubt 
the utility of frequent reference to it. It is 
almost an Encyclopedia as well as a book of 
definitions. It not only gives the meaning of 
words but records their history ; and strange 
as it may seem, the reading of such a book 
would not be so great a piece of folly as many 
suppose. The book which has been put into 
my hands, I intend to place in adistrict school 
the coming winter. After having madea 
fair trial of it there, I will report progress. 
CommitTeE. — 
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STEAM PRINTING HOUSE, 


5 Cannon Place. T 
This ae Job Office is complete te a r FJ aise 
for executing with promptness and in the best style ef the Art, 
all varieties of Job Printing. In addition to a large amount of 
Book and Job Type, suited to every style of work, ; the office 


contains four Power Presses, propelled by Steam, besides seve- 
ral hand and Curd Presses. 


Plain and Faney Job Printing, 


INCLUDING 


Pooks, Satalognes, Drogrammes, 


Blanks, Bills, Posters, Cards, 
Law and other Work will be Neatly Executed, 


on the shortest notice and at very cheap rates. 
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Of all descriptions always on hand, and Handsomely Printed 
to Order. 


T@ Special attention paid to the Printing of CATALOGUES. 





